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they were finally adjourned on the 7th July, 1930. The political
aspects of the question were not even discussed, except informally,
as the French Government continued to insist that the status of the
Territory was fixed by the Treaty of Versailles and could not be
modified by a separate agreement between France and Germany,
and that in any case the population must not be deprived of their
right of self-determination. The economic problems involved proved
equally difficult, though it was possible to agree on a scheme for a
double customs cordon allowing considerable freedom of trade between
France and the Saar, at least until 1935. There was, however, no way
of reconciling the German demand for the unconditional return of
the mines to the ownership of Prussia and Bavaria with the French
proposal that they should be managed by a Franco-German commer-
cial company. An arrangement of this kind would, of course, have
protected French-owned iron and steel concerns in Lorraine and the
Saar from discrimination on the part of the German state, and
would have enabled French capital to gain a strong position in the
coal industry as well as in iron and steel. French industrialists also
hoped for the negotiation of an international coal agreement oh the
lines of the steel cartel.

The French no longer believed in the existence of the 150,000
Saar Frenchmen claimed by Monsieur Clemenceau at the Peace
Conference, and could hardly expect a decision in their favour, but
some of them had not given up all hope of the maintenance of the
status quo. This alternative would give French merchants and in-
dustrialists a far better position than they could hope for if the Saar
returned to Germany and its customs union with France was
brought to an end; but it was less attractive to those who were chiefly
interested in the strategic advantages of a district so well provided
with lines of communication by road and rail, and surrounded by hills
which were equally well suited to be either a bastion for the defence
of Lorraine and Central France or a base of operations against the
Ehineland and Palatinate. Others, however, considered that the
existence of a neutralized frontier region open to commerce on both
sides would make for peace and reunion in Europe and enhance the
prestige of the League of Nations, which would in. that case enjoy
complete territorial sovereignty in its own right and no longer merely
in the capacity of trustee. It was even suggested that the League
might transfer its headquarters to a City of Peace to be founded in
the Territory itself.1 On the whole, however, French opinion was

1 TMs suggestion could hardly com mend itself to those who desired to
strengthen the authority of international government, since it would entangle